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BIRDS IN LEG-BED ..BaD LTTE 
By Eric ir alter Bastin 


'- r ith keen eyes searching the sky, 
waited patiently upon an hillside. As each 
a speck upon tne azure grew larger, till it 


the archer 
minute passed 
was reco; niz- 


aple as a bird, majestic, a master of the air, it followed 
the ridge, soaring and circling on updrafts and thermal 
currents; its progress seemed effortless, for the long, 
broad wings seldom flapped. Selecting an arrow from his 

them-, and waited. ; . 


quiver, the bowman notched it on it; 


By the great size, ample tail, massive head 
and bill lie knew the bird for an eagle. Soon it was within 
range; silently tne hunter raised his longbow, drew back, 
aimed, then fired. The arrow sped upward, found its mark. 
The wounded eagle lurched, struggled to maintain altitude 
but plunged earthward. 


Balling, the king of birds looked down with 
dulled, glazing eyes at the.shaft in its breast, only to 
relize that it was flecyod with some of its own plume c , 

This interesting'fable appears to have been 
told originally, some twenty-five centuries ago, by Aesop, 
a crippled slave who used animals and birds as central fig¬ 
ures in nis fascinating parables. It ho.s been repeated bv 
many subsequent writers is order to suggest that we some-' 
times hand .to our enemies the weapons for our own destruc¬ 
tion, 'Aeschylus, five/ centuries before Christ, used the 
story, as did seventeenth-century Edmund Bailer. At least 
two eighteenth-century poets employed the same theme, Tho¬ 
mas Iioore and Lord Byron; the lat.ter phrased it like this: 

9 So the struck eagle. . , 

View’d his own feather on the fatal dart, 

.ana wing’d the shaft that quiver’d in his heart." 

(From ENGLISH 5 IDS •/•';) SCOTCH REVIVERS.) 
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The eagle appears often in fable, 'legend, 
and myth. For instance, there was an ancient belief that, 
every ten years, it soared into fiery regions, plunging 
thence into the ocean. There, moulting its plumage, it 
gained new life. It was to that Phoenix-like regeneracy 
that the psalmist alluded in the well-known line: 

:i Thy youth is renewed like the eagle's, . . " 

Spenser, in his FAERIE gUEENE, many centuries 
later, made a similar reference: 

". . . As eagle fresh out of the ocean wave, 

Where he hath lefte his plumes all hory gray, 

And decks himself with fethers youthly gay." 

(Book I, Canto XI.) 

Thus the royal bird, in heraldry a sym¬ 
bol of fortitude, became also a symbol of hale, vigorous 
longevity. It is but one of many birds, however, that 
have appeared in ancient, legendary stories, lending them 
their beauty, strength and colour. 

Another, of course, is that wandering 
bird of good omen, the albatross. Largest of oceanic birds, 
whose long, narrow wings often span more than.eleven feet, 
it is remarkable for its buoyant, untiring flight. Its 
pinions seldom flap, for it makes expert use of gliding 
techniques. This habit of soaring on motionless wings has 
led to a widespread but erroneous belief that the bird 
sleeps in the air. 


Often called "Cape Sheep," because of 
its frequenting Cape of Good Hope waters in numbers, the 
albatross still is regarded with awe by superstitious sailors. 
Many believe that he who kills one suffers misfortune, if 
not death. On this enduring fable an English poet, Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, over a century-and-a-half ago, based his 
poem of mystery and horror, THE RI:tE OF THE ANCIENT MARI¬ 
NER. The grim narrative describes the supernatural punish¬ 
ment and the subsequent penance of a seaman who, in a mis¬ 
guided moment, shot one of these handsome, pelagic nomads. 

Another oceanic wanderer, a starling¬ 
sized bird of the same order as the albatross, is linked 
traditionally with superstition and mystery. All who travel 
by sea, especially in Atlantic or Mediterranean waters, 
know the white-rumped, sooty little birds, with webbed 
feet and long, pointed wings, that tirelessly accompany 
ships. These storm petrels are peculiar creatures, almost 
unknown ashore, for their rare visits there are mainly 
nocturnal. Sailors call them "Mother Carey's Chickens," 
a name derived from mat a cara , (Dear mother,) and have 
believed from time immemorial that they are precursors of 
storm and shipwreck. 


The fable may not be entirely unfounded, 
for petrels are gregarious, and their activities in the 
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wake of a vessel seem to increase with the onset of foul 
weather. Then, often in considerable numbers, they glide 
and skim like swallows, just above the sea. Their habit 
of pattering along its surface, with dangling legs and 
fluttering wings, as though walking or skipping on it, 
probably gave rise to the name ''petrel 1 '; the word is said, 
traditionally, to have been derived from the Italian :: petrel 
lo," (little Peter,) in allusion to the apostle’s feat of 
walking on the waves of Lake Gennesareth, as related in 
Matthew’s gospel. 


Many such myths are based on Biblical themes 
Here is another: 


Jesus Christ and his apostle Peter, travel¬ 
ing on foot across the hot, dusty countryside, reached 
an humble dwelling whose door stood open. An aged housewife 
with a bright, crimson shawl about her head and shoulders, 
was baiting within. She readily agreed that the tired, 
hungry travelers might rest in the shade of her roof. 

Presently they asked if she could spare an 
o ate alee, for they had been long without food. She took 
a fragment of dough, began to roll it out. The longer 
she rolled, however, the larger it grew, so that she im¬ 
patiently discarded it as too big. Starting anew with 
a smaller piece, she rolled again, but the dough became 
bigger and bigger. The woman paused, turned to her guests 
and churlishly remarked that, as the cakes were too large, 
she could give them nothing. 

Angered by such irritable meanness, Christ 
transformed her into a woodpecker. She was condemned to 
seek sustenance in cracks and crevices of the trees, quench¬ 
ing her thirst only with raindrops, .And, to this day, 
the woodpecker wears its crimson shawl, looks upward to 
the sky and cries loudly, plaintively for rain when a- 
thirstl 

Whatever the status of this myth, it is cer¬ 
tainly true that most American—indeed, many Old ’'orId— 
species of woodpeckers wear the crimson shawl I 

A rather touching legend, again with a Bib¬ 
lical theme, is related of that small, hand some finch 
of our coniferous forests, the red crossbill. It is named, 
of course, for its extraordinary bill, whose crossed mem¬ 
bers seem to be especially adapted for extracting the 
tiny, flat seeds from evergreen cones. according to an 
ancient belief, however, the twisted mandibles resulted 
from the crossbill's courageous but futile attempt to 
draw the nails from-Christ ' s tortured body, as it sagged 
upon the cross of Calvary. The myth also claims to account 
for the blood-crimson coloration of the bird. A German 
poet, Julius Mo sen, depicted the scene in these words: 
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. At the ruthless nail of iron 
A little bird is striving there. 

■h . . Stained-with blood and never tiring, 

With its beak it doth not cease, 

From the cross ’twould free the Saviour, 

Its Creator’s Son release. 

(From T: E LEGEND OF TIE CROSSE ILL; 

English translation by henry . Longfellow.) 

Surely it cannot be denied that Science, 
though more accurate, is seldom so colourful as Tradition. 


During most of a sultry day the bloody tide 
of battle ebbed and flowed over the level plain. Near dusk, 
however, the bowmen and lancers withdrew to their encamp¬ 
ments and the smoke of campfires replaced the dust of bat¬ 
tle. Darkness threw its cloak upon the field, where the 
silence was broken only by the faint cries, the moans of 
those left behind to die. Any still alive when the cold, 
gray flood of dawn came, hours later, saw a grisly sight; 
there were visitors to the desolate waste. Great, somber, 
black birds stooped, in the mud, tore at the flesh of the 
fallen or perched, like dismal sentinels, on posts and trees. 
The ravens had taken over the melancholy scene. 


The raven’s tendency to ’’follow the army 


in order to frequent battlefields and feed upon 
coupled with its sable hue and weird, hoarse cro 
doubtless led to its being considered a bird of 
The reputation of this "'Bird of Night” dates far 
time, for so early an author as Plautus, born in 
254 B.C., mentioned the raven as an harbinger of 
Misfortune, infection and death, it was thought, 
with these solitary creatures of the wilderness, 


the slain, 
alcing, 
ill omen, 
back In 
the year 
doom, 
traveled 


that were said to live as long 


Man himself. 


Edgar Allan Poe, in a famous poem titled 
TME xE-JVEN, published more than a century ago, used the 
bird as the personification of despair; while trying to 
forget his lost love, Leuore, he was visited by what he 
described as a :; Grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt and omin¬ 
ous bird of yore.” 


The same, remarkable creature, in Christ¬ 
ian art, is an emblem of God’s Providence, in reference to 
the ravens that allegedly fed Elijah. 

Ravens appear also in Scandinavian myth¬ 
ology. The two birds named Mugin and Munin, perched upon 
the broad shoulders of Odin, the Danish war god, are of 
this species, and are said to represent Thought and Memory. 





From earliest times swans have figured pro¬ 
minently in European folk-lore and children's fairy-tales con¬ 
tain many references to these beautiful, wary '.mid-fowl. One 
very ancient though baseless fable has led to our present-day 
use of the phrase "Swan song," to describe any artistic efforc 
made just before the death of its creator or performer. 

The belief that the swan serenades its immi~* 
nent death was known to Socrates, four-and-a-half centuries be¬ 
fore Christ, for he remarked: 

"When (the swans) perceive approaching death they sing 
more merrily than before. „ ." (From PIlAEDO.) 

Chaucer, too, many centuries later, spoke of: 

. . The jalous swan, ayens (always or ever) his deth 
that singeth." 


perpe 
e 


The idea was 
in at least three of his plays, 

OTHELLO and KING JOHN, while Lord . 
words: 

"There, swan-like, let me sing and die.' 


tuated by William 

TEE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


Shakespeare 


t> * 3 

Bvron 


referred to it in these 


(DON JUnli, Canto III, 


6 . ) 


Swans are noble birds, noted for their majest¬ 
ic powers of flight, and are among the largest wild-fowl; any 
suggestion, however, that they can "sing," as we use the verb 
today, would be refuted promptly, we think, by most ornitholo¬ 
gists. 


Another legend of great antiquity told of 
Apollo- being transformed into a swan. Thus the bird has been 
used often as a symbol of the poet. Shakespeare has been called 
"The Swan of Avon, ; Virgil of Rome '"'The Mantuan Swan end Anna 
Seward, an English poet of the eighteenth century, often was 
referred to as The Swan of Lichfield.," In a famous poem, "Le 
Cygne, • Hallarms, who pioneered in the French symbolist school 
of^poetry during the late nineteenth century, used the swan to 
depict a cold sterile poet living his austere life apart from 
others. 


German mythology, too,contains many allusions 
to swans, notably .In the tale of the knight of the swan, wiio was 
Lohengrin, son of Parsifal. Few birds have been depicted so 
ably in music as the swan, by 1 Vagner in LOHENGRIN for example, 
and by Saint-Saens in his beautiful composition, LE C'/GNE, 

The lowly goose, often unreasonably described 
as a lazy, foolish biru, has been the subject of many legends. 

Let us delve into literature and examine some of the best exam¬ 
ples. 

Everyone has heard of the man who killed the 
goose that laid golden eggs. That very ancient fable was retold, 
apparently, by Aesop the Slave, whose version went somewhat like 
this: 
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A countryman owned a goose that laid golden eggs. 

One day, thinking that he might enrich himself greatly, he 
slew the bird, hoping to secure all the gold at once. The 
result, of course, was that he lost all. 

Do you recall the story of the geese that saved 
a city? It is related that when the Gauls invaded Rome in 
the year 390 B.C. a detachment of men, in single file, 
climbed the hill of the Capitol so silently that its lead¬ 
er reached the summit unchallenged. As he crossed the ram¬ 
parts, however, some sacred geese, kept nearby, became rest¬ 
ive; they cackled loudly and awoke the garrison. Marcus 
Manlius rushed to the wall and grasped the foremost soldier, 
hurling him backward over the precipice. Though Rome was 
sacked, the surprise attack on the Capitol was routed and 
it remained uncaptured. In commemoration of their narrow 
escape the ancient Romans carried the replica of a goose, 
wrought in gold, in procession to the Capitol each ye ar. 

The story was recorded for posterity by Samuel Butler, in 
these words: 

"Those consecrated geese in orders, 

That to the Capitol were warders, 

And being then upon patrol, 

With noise alone beat off the Gaul." 

(HUDIBRAS, ii, 3.) 

November-the-eleventh, St. Martin’s Day, used 
to be the great i! goose feast" of the Drench people, who 
then enjoyed their -St. Martin’s Bird". The custom seems 
to have grown from a legend that the good saint once was 
annoyed by a goose, to such an extent that he ordered It 
slain and served for his dinner. St. Martin, however, died 
shortly afterward, apparently as a result of the repast. 

On each anniversary of his death thereafter, the blood of 
a goose was shed in token sacrifice to honour the saint. 

From that practice stemmed the custom of serving roast goose 
on St. Martin’s Day. 


If you live in eastern North meric a or in 
Europe, and spend much time afield, you probably know a 
common, yellow-flowered plant called celandine. This 
weedy but attractive member of the poppy family originated 
in Eurasia, n notable feature is the cloudy, yellow, acrid 
juice that fills, the brittle stems, for it formed the basis 
of an interesting legend from which, incidentally, the plant 
gained its n ame. 

"Celandine 1 ' can be traced back, through Old 
French and Latin, to the Greek "chelidon,” (swallow); the 
plant was so named because, according to Aristotle and other 
early scholars, with its saffron-hued fluid the parent swal¬ 
lows bathed the eyes of tkeir young,, in order to strengthen 
and Improve the sight. The legend has proved persistent, 
for the generic name of this poppy is C he1idoniurn , while, 
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in some places, trie common name Swallow-wort'" remains in every¬ 
day use. 

To attempt a listing of all the avian legends, 
fables and myths would be a lengthy tasty far beyond the inten¬ 
tion and scope of this short article. There.are interesting, 
traditional beliefs linked with hawks, owls, jays, loons, barn¬ 
yard cocks and many other birds. Their discovery and the subse¬ 
quent searching for greater detail are fascinating pastimes for 
anyone possessing an enquiring mind. Respectfully, but without 
hesitation, we commend them to our readers. 


TilS .LIVING SOIL 

By J.I. Tiller, Ph.D. 

Microbes are. everywhere. They float about in the 
air, buoyed up by rising currents; they abound in the waters of 
lakes and rivers; in stagnant ponds they may be especially 
numerous; and even in the ocean depths some can be found, living 
on the decaying plant and animal matter that settles down from 
above. 

The soil is a favourite home for many kinds of mi¬ 
crobes, and a single ounce of it often contains hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of minute living cells. They are so numerous that there 
is not food enough for all, and as a result struggles for survi¬ 
val are constantly in progress. The protozoa, tiny one-celled 
animals that swallow their food by merely surrounding it consume 
the microscopic plants which we call bacteria and microfungi. 

In return a few of these are able to trap tie protozoa with snares 
that are sometimes even strong enough to capture small nematode 
worms. The worm at first puts forth all effort trying desperate¬ 
ly to escape, but slowly the branches of the fungus _.row into 
its body and end its struggles, although there was no truth in 
the old tales of man-eating plants in tropical jungles, tragedies 
of this kind on a microscopic scale happen continually in the 
soil about us. 

But lor the most part milder forms of competition 
prevail. Those microbes best suited to use the food available be¬ 
come abundant while the less vigorous kinds decline. In their 
never-ending search for food the microbes cause mmy of the changes 
in the soil that are of value to agriculture such as decomposing 
crop refuse or manures so that the minerals they contain become 
available for new crops. This also helps to form humus which 
contributes to the soil's fertility. 

Since the soil consists mainly of mineral and dead 
01 & anic matter, ib is stretching the facts to speak of it as "liv— 
ing." .aet it cannot be denied that the microbes, an important 
part of the soil, are very much alive and that without them it 
would soon become infertile, making agriculture impossible. 




NEW BOOKS F OR CJJJB 


1E HBERS. at t ee Ham i lton pub lic li brary 


By Annie J. Hunt 

The new nature books offered by the Arts and Sci¬ 
ence department, this month, are especially interesting. 

It has been said that nature writers are general¬ 
ly classified as philosopher-naturalists or as adventurer- 
biologists. Mr. Archie Carr falls into the latter class. 

In his first book, High .lu.n gl es .and low the reader was in¬ 
vited by this professor of Biological Sciences at the Uni¬ 
versity of Florida, to ramble in the magical, tropical land 
of tne Honduras, His new book The /indward road is a wholly 
delightful account of his roaming on remote Caribbean shores 
bo collect information on sea turtles. The chief attraction of 
these cheerful, pleasant and casual works is not the subf 
ject matter but the high literary cjuality. Both books are 
to be read and enjoyed by the general reader as well as nature 
enthusiasts. 


In Th e Singing 1 Wilderness S.F. Olson tells of 
his experiences in his favorite lake country, the Ouetico- 
Buperior, northwest of Lake Superior, The ''sing'ing Wilder- 
ness" has to do with the calling of the loons, the northern 
lights and the great silences in this part of the land where 
travel is still by pack and canoe over ancient Indian trails. 
-Tnis is a thoughtful collection of stimulating essays on 
nature by a real woodsman. The beautiful black and white 
illustrations which are scattered throughout are by a fellow 
Minnesotan F.L. Jaquas. 

Mi*, and Mrs. L.J. Milne, a husband-and-wife nat¬ 
uralist team present in their book The ’/orId of night an en¬ 
chanting record of their observations of what happens in the 
animal world under cover of darkness. The headings of these 
fascinating chapters include In the city; In the forest; 
mea-old night; Jungles under moonlight;' The desert night; 
Along the sea beach; Coming of dawn. Nature lovers will 
warinly welcome this beautifully written addition to the books 
of natural science. The many fine illustrations are by 
f 1 •-■■■• Shortt of the Royal Ontario Museum of Zoology and Pal¬ 
eontology ip Toronto. 

Nature T s wonders in full color is edited and com-, 
piled ’ oy C,L * Sherman, a professional photographer, from 
original booklets published by the Audubon Nature Program. 
This noteworthy nature publication contains valuable study 
material. Each chapter is enthusiastically written by a 
recognized authority. The range of topics is broad and stim¬ 
ulating. Partial contents are: favorite wild flowers; life 
in the everglades; flowering trees and shrubs, inventions 
in nature, life in shallow sea water; a note on nature color 
photography. The hundreds of color photographs and the index 
to them add to the beauty and usefulness of this introductory 
nature study treasury. 
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LETTER FROM THE CHAIRMAN OF TEE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 

"FOR "BIRD PRESERV ATION 

Ottawa, 25 July, 1956. 

To the Secretary, Hamilton Nature Club: 

I enclose herewith, for the information of your 
Club, a brief newsletter outlining some of the current activ¬ 
ities of the International Committee for Bird. Preservation. 

The Hamilton Nature Club is a constituent society of the Can¬ 
adian National Section of the International Committee. Also 
enclosed is a financial statement of the International Commit¬ 
tee for the year 1955. 

The annual dues of the Canadian National Section are 
2-0-0. The share of each of the eight constituent societies 
is thus approximately 750 per year, I would be pleased to re¬ 
ceive' dues from your Club after your next business meeting. 
Monies which I collect are forwarded to Miss Phyllis Barclay- 
Smith, Secretary of the International Committee. 

I might mention that since the International Commit¬ 
tee operates on a very limited budget, additional donations, 
even of modest amounts, are always welcomed. 

May I take this opportunity of reminding you that I 
will be most pleased to receive from your Club any suggestions 
regarding actual or proposed activities of the International 
Committee. V/hile the Canadian National Section has been faith¬ 
ful in its adherence to the International Committee, it has not 
been especially active in itself. Perhaps we should contemplate 
taking a more active part in conservation activities within the 
framework of either the International Committee as a whole or 
the Pan-American Section. 


Yours sincerely, 

David A. Munro, 

Chairman, Canadian Section, 

Int’l. Comm, for Bird Preservation. 

The above letter was received by the secretary recently and at 
the Directors’ Meeting on September 4, 4’10< was voted as a do¬ 
nation to the International Committee for Bird Preservation. 

The Hamilton Nature Club is privileged to be one of the consti¬ 
tuent societies of this organization. Any individual member 
who wishes to make a contribution is invited to do so. The 
financial statement to which Mr. Munro refers, and which is too 
long to be reprinted completely listed the contributions from 
the 20 member countries. 

Mr. Munro’s notes on the activities of the I.C.B.P. 


follows. 
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NOT ES, FROM INTERNATIONAL committee for bird preservation 


The I.C.B.P. continues to be an active conserva¬ 
tion force, drawing together from all parts of the world in¬ 
formation on rare and threatened species, and on aspects 
of commercial and industrial development which may consti¬ 
tute a serious danger to bird. life. It is the only inter¬ 
national organization primarily concerned with bird protec¬ 
tion and as such, in these days of widening horizons, it 
certainly deserves- the continuing support of Canadian groups 
concerned with ornithology or natural history generally. 

Recently, Mr. E. G. Alexander of the British Museum, 
undertook the task of making a detailed survey to determine 
throughout the world what species of birds are in acute dang¬ 
er of extinction. The reasons for low population levels and.’ 
the possible remedies are also being considered. Hr. Alex¬ 
ander's preliminary enquiry has revealed thgfc some species, 
once considered extinct, have been re-discovered, and that 
others are in hitherto unrealized danger. Eis work definite¬ 
ly points up the necessity of obtaining current information 
so that plans for action can be presented to responsible agen¬ 
cies in the countries concerned. 


Dr. b. Dillon Ripley of the Peabody Museum, Yale 
University, on behalf of the Pan-American Section of the I.C. 
B.P. recently toured South America interviewing, government 
officials, scientists and conservationists, and exhibit¬ 
ing a film entitled, "Conservation in Action in North Amer¬ 
ica". In most nations, Dr. Ripley found a distressing lack 
of public interest in conservation and concluded that an all- 
out educational effort was required. Means of supplying 
literature and visual aids are being considered by the Pan- 
American Section. In Venezuela and Argentina, conservation 
conditions are much above the South American average, and 
it may be expected that tnose countries will lead in develop¬ 
ing popular support for a comprehensive conservation pro¬ 
gram. The importance of this to Canadians may be realized 
when one considers the numbers of birds which breed in Can¬ 
ada and winter in South America. 


As you pirobably know, Canada signed the Internet- ' 
ional Convention for the Prevention of Pollution of the Sea. 
by Oil, 1954. An amendment to the Canada Shipping Act, pre- 
sently before Parliament, '/Mil constitute ratification of 
this important Convention. The I.C.n.P. in co-operation 
with other organizations fought many years for this action 
to be taken. 


The European National Sections have continued their 
efforts to achieve uniformity, at a suitably restrictive 
level, of the various countries' regulations dealing with 
bird protection. 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 


Number of species recorded to September 15, 1956 - 244 


Common Loon 
Horned'Grebe 
Am, Egret 
White-wing.Scoter 
Broad-winged Hawk 


(1 )sept.. 

(1) Sept, 
(6) Sept, 

(2) Sept, 

( 5 ) iiug, 


Peregrine Valcon 
Pigeon Hawk 
Wilson’s Snipe 
Baird’s Sandpiper 
Parasitic Jaeger 


T), 


9 
9 
8 
14 
16 

(2800)Sept, 8 
30 
2 
8 


(1) Aug 

(2) Sept. 
(2JSept. 
(2)Sept. 
(l)Sept. 
(1)Sept, 

omarine Jaeger (l)Sept. 
Yellow-b,Flycatchr(1)Aug. 
Olive-sided Vl (3) Aug. 
Winter Wren (2)Sept. 

Philadelphia Vireo( 1 )Sept. 


Golden-w 
Tennessee 
Nashville 
Magnolia 
Blackburnian 
Connecticut 
Black-capped 
Henslow’s 
Slate-col 


Warbler 


(1)Aug. 

( 1 )AUg. 

(1)Aug. 
(1)Aug. 
(1)Aug. 
(1)Aug. 
(1)Aug. 


F 


Sparrow(lJuv 
Junco (lJuv. km 


15 

15 

24 

30 
15 

2 

24 

29 

24 

19 

21 

31 
27 
pt, 


Van Wagner’s Bch 
Hamilton Beach 
Dundas Marsh 
East End of Bay 
Milton 

Mausoleum Curve 
Milton 

Woodland Cem. 
Dundas Hydro Stn 
Strathearne 
Mausoleum Curve 
Burlington 
VanWagner’s Bch. 
Milton 

" , Westdale 

King’s Forest 
Westdale Park 
Milton 


King's Forest 
Twiss Road 
Milton 


, R.Henry, G.Nor th 

«?, if 

Ir , &I£rs. C. Sanders 
G.North 
Huber Moore 

G. North, E.Morris 

H. Moore 

L.Gray,D.Powell 
Mr Irs . C. Sanders 

Bob Curry 

G. W.,North 
North,F.Buckle 

'ti 

H. Moore 

, R,Henry 
R.Curry 
Gray,Powell 


R.Curry 
H.Moore 


v - First report of the year 
F - First report of the season' 

Please send your reports to Mr. George North, 249 Charlton 
Ave.W., Hamilton, telephone JA2-60B2, before the 15th of the 
month. 


THANKS TO MR . NIND 

The directors and members of the Hamilton Nature Club would 
like to express sincere thanks to Mr. A.B. Hind for his work 
on our behalf in regard to the incorporation of the club. We 
are most grateful for his careful thought, hours of study and wise 
advice on the matter. 


Members will note that a second pro¬ 
gram for the Hamilton Nature Club 
for the current year is included 
with this copy of The Wood Duck. 
Please pass it on to an interested 

friend. 
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TREASURER»3 

REPORT 

OF ThE HAMILTON NaTURE CLUB 

For the Year 

Septemb 

er 1, 1955 to August 

31, 1956 

Receipts: 


Expenditures 

: 

Membership Fees ij 

£376.73 

Wood Duck •> 

‘188.95 

Audubon Screen Tours 


Programme 

181.08 

' 1955-56 

349.50 

Audubon Screen Tour 

s 

Bond Interest 

18.00 

1954-55 

136.00 

Sale of F.O.N. cards 

65.00 

Membership CommitteelO.00 

Long Point Trip Receipts 

82.50 

Education Committee 

5.00 

Christmas Bird Census 

4.50 

Royal Botanical 


i 

,896728 

Gardens 

10,00 



Junior Club 

15.00 

Dominion of Canada Bonds 


F.O.N. cards 

65.00 

on hand, Sept.l, 1955 

600.00 

F.O.N. me mber ship 




& donation 

5.65 

Cash on hand, Sept.l,1955_ 

486.28 

Christmas Bird 


‘iP- 

L982 .56 

Census 

13.50 



Long Point Trip 
F.O.N. c amp 

77.17 



scholarship 

90.15 



Bank charges 

1.25 



P.O.Box subscription 6.00 



Misc. Expenses 

> 

Dominion of Canada 
bonds on hand, 
August 31, 1956 

_12^0 

618.05 



600.00 



Cash on hand, Aug.3 

1, 



1956 

564.51 


*>, i o r> o cA 


Cash on hand, Sept.l, 1955 >486.28 

Receipts: 896.28 

1 , 38275 ^ 

Expenditures: 818.05 

Cash on hand, Aug.31, 1956 ,,> 564 . 51 


1955-1956 Receipts: >896.28 

1955-56 Expenditures: 818.05 


Increase in Cash, Sept.1,1955 

to Aug. 31 , 1956 >78.23 

Audited and certified as being correct by D..R. Powell and 

L.A. Oray 


The FEDERATION OF ONTARIO NaTURaLISTS is the central body 
which coordinates all the small naturalists' clubs. It 
has influence in the Province and is well worth supporting. 
Rill YOU join and also try to interest a friend to join? 
The fee is 42., but many people give more because it is 
such a valuable organization. Our club has given 256 , 
but our share is ^500. Your fees are needed. Please 
send your money to Miss Laura Stewart, 72 Beulah, and she 
will forward it to the Federation of Ontario Naturalists, 
187 Lighbourne Rd., Toronto. 
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HIKE TO 1 113 LIN GE TO M S: IF 

On Saturday, oepte abar C, tlie year 's activities 
started in a most satisfactory way v<;itn an auto trip to Pus- 
linch Township lead by Mr. Ray Gi. : as. Tlie weather was ideal 
and the group enjoyed ra idling through several cedar-tamarack 
swcunps finding early fall flowers and listening to hr. Sims’ 
interesting co.neats on the habits of the plants seen. Espec¬ 
ially fine were displays of G-re.-t Lobelia in a swamp e. ot of 
highway 6, Cent.urea ot a gravel pit west of the highway and 
Turtle-head ,.n& Jewelweed at a swamg west of Aberioyle. In 
this same swamp we found several 1 ar ^e mosses and one flower 
of the false Violet, Dalibarda repens, .'..till in perfect con¬ 
dition , 


EUTL HE EVE' "To 


ILLUS TRA TED LECTLK Sb 

:iond a T g October 1, 1936. Tie regular meeting; of the Hamilton 
Mature • Club in Centenary Church Hall at 8 p.m. The speaker 
will be Dr, . ,E. : v eming', head of the Department of .Entomology 
and Zoology, Ontario, Agricultural College, Guelph, his address 
has the fascinating title, Mlneakers, an Ebbing Tide and Sun 
in^joougtlgerri Calif orni a. - 


1956 


7 /edne s day, O ctober■ 10,_ 

of the season will be held 
itorium at 8,15 p, a. Cl 
Birds and Big Game. ; 


oeason’: 
rectors 
Price: 


. tickets art 
or from the 
family ticli 
standard sea 


student’s ticket 


The first Audubon 
in " /estdale oecondar 
velaiid h. Grant shows 
Tickets will be on sale at 
also available from tir 
Botanical Gardens 
any number 6>6.00 
ticket 3,"00 

1,50 


■al 


hoy 

vet for 


on 


Screen Tour 
y School kud¬ 
us " wnerlean 
the door. 
Nature Club.Di- 


ElE LD 


Septe mbe r _3Cg_ 1956, 
Erie to Point Abino to 
Ottawa and 


ib unday, 
of fort 
Meet in Hamilton" at 
group will meet 1'Ir, 
east of the /elland 
north. If you have 
if you would like a 
Bring a lunch. 


.uto hike with ‘Ir, .Bert Killer 
ee unusual trees and plants, 
ing Streets at 9 a.m. The 
Killer at 10 a.m, on highway 3) six miles 
Canal at the place where the highway turns 
room for more passengers in your 
ride, phone Eunice Smillie, Ja2-36l6„ 


/Honday October 
at the 
George 


8 , 195a . Th ank s giving 
Marion avenue entrance to Mestd 
and Laurel North. Bring lunch. 


Day hike, 
die Ravine 


Meet at 10 
Leaders: 


a, 


Saturday, October 27,__1956 . Visit to the Biological Section 
of the Royal Ontario Museum in Toronto. There will be an op¬ 
portunity to go behind the scenes with Jim Baillie and some- of 
the curators._ Meat in the Main Hall of the Museum' at 10a.m. 
sub-leader: Ray Lowes, Ja9-3193. Core prepared for a possible 
hike with the Toronto group in the afternoon. 


m. 
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JUNIOR CLUB NEWS 



President: 

Peter Hamel 

(JA 

7-7684) 

Vice-President: 

Brian Poole 

(NE 

4-4175) 

Secretary: 

Dave Beattie 

(JA 

2 - 6010 ) 

Vice-Secretary: 

Murr ay McD i armid 

. (LI 

4-8292) 

Study Area Director: 

Bob Stamp 

(JA 

7-2415) 

Records Secretary: 

Bob Henry 

(JA 

8 - 4667 ) 

LET’S TELL OUR FRIENDS 

ABOUT THE CLUB 




We are lucky! Wot many folks live in a city 
like Hamilton with such an array of nature at their door-- 
parklands with exotic trees and shrubs, woods with precious 
wildflowers and exciting birds and other wildlife, the 
marsh and bay with its shore- and water-birds, fish and 
all. Yet there are many boys and girls that hardly notice 
the natural wonders about them, that have yet to have 
the thrill of searching out a rare bird or flower. What 
better place to learn of the excitement of adventuring 
in nature than in the Hamilton Junior Nature Club! Tell 
your c l assmates at school; your frie nds in the "T w , in 
Cubs and Scouts or in Brownies and Guides. Bring them 
to a meeting to see for themselves the fun that we have. 

LET'S -WOW" THE oENTOR CLUB 


On Monday night, November 5, our Junior Club 
has a chance to show the Senior Club that we are alive 
and kicking. Each of us has collections of plants, insects, 
fossils, rocks, bird's nests, stuffed mammals and birds 
or some prize specimen. Get them ready for our big dis¬ 
play! Also nature scrapbooks, photographs and posters 
are most welcome additions. If some members have koda- 
chromes, we could show them on the screen. Let us have 
all our club members take part and bring something. 

SE NIOR C LUB HIKES 


Junior Club members may participate in most of 
the Senior Club Hikes provided that they contact the hike 
leader well in advance and provided that there is suffi¬ 
cient transportation. The Senior Club has a wide variety 
of interesting hikes this year that are listed in the blue 
Program folder and announced monthly in the ' ; 'ood Duck. 

FUTURE JUNIOR CLUB EVENTS 

Saturday, October 13, 1950 , at 7. 30 p.m. , Y.N.C.A., Room 8. 

This is an informal meeting to plan for our "show" for 
the Senior Club on the first Monday in November. Each 
person should think, of something- to bring for the dis¬ 
play. It will be more fun if everyone takes part. 




Hike. 


Sun day, October _2JL J _ 1956 , 2 p.m. to 5 ,30 p.m. 

Take a 1,30 p.m, bus to Dundas and get off at York Road and 
Highway 102 (King Street) at Carrol's Grand Union. Mr. Doug - 
las Smith will lead a hike along the north shore of the marsh 
(Coots’s Paradise) towards the Club Study Area. There should 
still be many fall migrants. Hear hiking shoes or boots as it 
may be wet under foot in places. 

Saturday, October 27, 19 5 6 , at 7.30 p.m ., Y.M.C.A., Room 6. 

Mr. George North will speak to us about "Birds at Hamilton, 
Past and Present”, This is an evening that no one should miss 


'"THE WOOD DUCK" 

The Wood Duck is published monthly, from September 
to May by the members of the Hamilton Nature Club. Its pur¬ 
pose is to aid in the study, appreciation and conservation of 
our native, wild and beautiful heritage. Members are urged 
to share their nature experiences and are requested to send 
their contributions to the editor by the 10th of the month,, 
to appear in the following issue. If possible, manuscripts 
should be typewritten, using one side of the paper only, 
lines double" spaced. Material may be reprinted without 
special permission. Credit lines will be appreciated. 

Editor: Miss a.E. LeWarne, .549 Main St. East, Hamilton. 

Telephone Ja 2-3616, 

Staff: Mr. Harold Cunliffe 

Miss Priscilla Hinchcliffe 
Mrs. C.L. Powell 
Miss Eunice Smillie 
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OFFICERS OF TEE HAMILTON.NATURE CLIE, 

__1936 - 1957_ 

E'onourary President Dr. G.O. McMillan 

53 Oak Knoll Drive 

Past President Mrs. George W. Forth 

249 Charlton Ave. ’Vest 

President Mr. R.O. Elstone 

R.R. 1, Ancaster FEE 8-6007 

First Vice-President Sc 

Director of the Junior Club 

Dr. Douglas Davies 

181 Cline Ave. South JA 9-5130 

Second Vice-President Mr. Douglas Smith 

& Treasurer 16 Hollywood Forth JA 7-3063 

Secretary Miss Helen Barker 

Mountain Sanatorium JA 7-6353 

Cha i rmen of Commi t tees : 

Audubon Screen 

Tours Mrs. J.F, Houston 250 James St.S JA2-5656 

Conservation Mr. Lawrence Roy R.R.l, Hamilton JA3-3166 

Education Mrs. R. Fujimoto Mountain San. JA7-1511 

Local 53R3 

Field Events Mrs. K. Si bale in 147 Q,ueen St.S. JA 8-3156 

Membership Miss Evelyn Morris Townsend Ave. 

Aldershot NE4-3319 

Publications Miss A.E. Le’/arne 549 Main St.E. JA2-3616 

Publicity and 

Program Mr. Howard C.Poole Aldershot NE4-4175 

Mr. Frank Schneiderl42 Cope St. Li5-576>3 

Records: 

Birds Mr. George North 249 Charlton W. JA2-6082 

■ Ferns Mrs. Robert H.Lloyd7 Homewood Ave. JA7-5341 

Mammals Dr. Peter Henderson32 Rosslyn AveS.LI4-73&0 

Plants Mr. Harvey Williams20 Searle St. JA7-8107 

Trees Mr. K.E. Kettle loO Delaware AveLI4-0876 

Club representatives on the City of Hamilton Beautification 
Committee: 

Mr. R.O. Elstone R.R.l, Ancaster MI8-6007 

Mr. Lawrence Roy R.R.l, Hamilton JA8-3166 



